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ABSTRACT 



Knowledge mapping is expected to measure deep conceptual 
understanding and allow students to characterize relationships among concepts 
in a domain visually. This research examined the validity of knowledge 
mapping as an assessment tool in science. The approach to investigating this 
validity was three-pronged. .First, a model was outlined for the creation of 
knowledge mapping tasks, proposing a standard set of steps and using content 
area and educational experts to ensure the content validity of the measures. 
Next, a scoring method was developed to evaluate student performance. This 
report contains a discussion of the methods reliability and its relation to 
other possible scoring systems. Finally, the report presents the statistical 
results based on the participation of 56 fourth and fifth graders, including 
comparative analyses, the multitrait-multimethod (MTMM) validity analyses 
involving two traits (students understanding of hearing and of vision) , and 
three different measurement methods (knowledge mapping, essay, and 
multiple-choice tasks) , critical proposition analyses, and analyses of 
students, propositional elaborations. Results show knowledge maps to be 
sensitive to students competency level, with mixed MTMM results. The report 
concludes with a discussion of implications and directions for future work. 
(Contains 7 tables, 2 figures, and 33 references.) (Author/SLD) 
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Abstract 

Although first popular as an instructional tool in the classroom, knowledge mapping has 
been used increasingly as an assessment tool. Knowledge mapping is expected to 
measure deep conceptual understanding and allow students to characterize relationships 
among concepts in a domain visually. Our research examines the validity of knowledge 
mapping as an assessment tool in science. Our approach to investigating this validity is 
three-pronged. First, we outline a model for the creation of knowledge mapping tasks, 
proposing a standard set of steps and using content area and educational experts to 
ensure the content validity of the measures. Next, we describe a scoring method used to 
evaluate student performance, including a discussion of the method's reliability and its 
relationship to other possible scoring systems. Finally, we present our statistical results 
including comparative analyses, our multitrait-multimethod validity analyses involving 
two traits (students' understanding of hearing and of vision) and three different 
measurement methods (knowledge mapping, essay, and multiple-choice tasks), critical 
proposition analyses, and analyses of students' propositional elaborations. Results show 
knowledge maps to be sensitive to students' competency level, with mixed MTMM 
results. We conclude with a discussion of implications and directions for future work. 

As evidence mounts regarding the limitations of standardized multiple-choice 
testing, educators increasingly are looking for ways of assessing students' scientific 
conceptual understanding that may be missed by more traditional measures. 
Students' performance on knowledge mapping tasks has emerged as one possible 



1 We wish to acknowledge and thank Joanne Michiuye and Ali Abedi of CRESST/UCLA for their 
invaluable technical support, Robby Klein and Andrew Shpall for their content expertise, and Uyen 
Bui for her interest, participation, and content expertise. Finally, we are deeply grateful to Sharon 
Sutton, Jan Cohn, and their students for their assistance and participation in this research. 

2 Howard Herl is now at the Los Angeles County Office of Education. 
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source of information regarding their scientific knowledge. Knowledge mapping 3 
allows students to represent their understanding graphically, using nodes to 
represent main ideas and links to represent the relationships between the ideas. 
Students construct knowledge maps to demonstrate their knowledge of the 
important relationships among main ideas within a domain (see Figure 1 for a 
sample knowledge map). 

Knowledge mapping has been used extensively in instructional situations to 
facilitate understanding of subject matter, to allow summarization of important 
information, to aid in recall in review situations, and to characterize the structure of 
text (Heinze-Fry & Novak, 1990; Horton et al., 1993; Jonassen, Beissner, & Yacci, 
1993; Novak & Gowin, 1984). 




Figure 1. Sample knowledge map. 



3 We use the term knowledge mapping rather than concept mapping because we believe it to be a broader 
term, encompassing both conceptual knowledge and other types of knowledge (e.g., procedural 
knowledge). However, these tasks certainly could be characterized as concept- mapping tasks. 



Research indicates that students who use knowledge maps are better at 
integrating, organizing, comprehending, retaining, and recalling new material 
(Armbruster & Anderson, 1984; Holley & Dansereau, 1984; Jonassen et al., 1993, 
Okebukola & Jegede, 1988). As instruction and assessment intersect, the use of 
knowledge mapping has moved into the assessment arena (Baker, Niemi, Novak, & 
Herl, 1992; Chung, O'Neil, & Herl, 1999; Herl, 1995; Herl, Baker, & Niemi, 1996; 
Jonassen et al., 1993; McClure, Sonak, & Suen, 1999; Novak, 1998; Ruiz-Primo & 
Shavelson, 1995; Ruiz-Primo, Shavelson, & Shultz, 1997). Researchers have 
suggested that as an assessment task, knowledge mapping can elicit students' deep 
conceptual understanding. Like an essay task, a knowledge map allows students to 
demonstrate their understanding of relationships between complex concepts. 
However, unlike essays, which are usually scored by human raters and often at 
considerable expense (Hardy, 1995, estimates the cost of scoring essays to range 
from $3 to $6 per essay, using a holistic rubric and a rater scoring rate of 12 minutes 
per essay), knowledge maps can be scored via computer. 

The advantages of knowledge maps as assessment tools are numerous. The 
mechanics of constructing knowledge maps are easy, and students are cjuick to learn 
how to construct both paper-and-pencil and computer-based knowledge maps. In 
addition, having been used successfully as a learning device, knowledge maps allow 
a link between instruction and assessment, boosting the face validity of knowledge 
mapping as an assessment tool. Further, due to recently developed computerized 
scoring solutions, scoring of knowledge maps is straightforward and cost-effective. 
Finally, and most importantly, we believe knowledge mapping allows us to evaluate 
deep conceptual understanding. However, although research studies have 
documented the benefits of knowledge mapping in instructional settings, issues of 
validity in assessment settings remain unanswered. 

Our hypothesis is that knowledge maps yield information about student 
competency that is different from, yet overlapping with, information revealed by 
essays and multiple-choice tasks. Although knowledge mapping may not be able to 
give us the kind of detailed and in-depth information about student understanding 
possible using an essay task, it seems nonetheless to allow us a glimpse into 
students' deep understanding in a domain— one that multiple-choice tasks may not 
allow. 

Our approach to investigating the validity of knowledge mapping as an 
assessment task is three-pronged. First, we outline a model for the creation of 
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knowledge mapping tasks, proposing a standard set of steps and using content area 
and educational experts to ensure the content validity of the measures. Next, we 
describe the scoring method used to evaluate student performance, including a 
discussion of the method's reliability and its relationship to other possible scoring 
systems. Finally, we present our statistical results including comparative analyses, 
our multitrait-multimethod validity analyses, which involve two traits (students' 
understanding of hearing and of vision) and three different measurement methods 
(knowledge mapping, essay, and multiple-choice tasks), critical proposition 
analyses, and analyses of students' propositional elaborations. By addressing these 
three properties of knowledge maps — their creation, their scoring, and their 
relationship to other measures of understanding — we aim to gather evidence on the 
validity of knowledge maps for measuring students' scientific understanding. 

Development Model for Knowledge Mapping Tasks 

Our model for the creation of knowledge mapping tasks uses both content area 
experts (e.g., scientists, historians, mathematicians) and instructional experts (e.g., 
teachers, researchers) working together to devise a task to measure students' 
conceptual understandings. Underlying the mapping task is a scoring system that 
credits students for creating propositions that are like those of experts; students' 
maps are scored against multiple experts' maps rather than against one correct 
answer. 

The development of knowledge mapping assessment tasks involves five steps 
(see Table 1 for process summary). First, the topic area to be assessed is specified. 
Experts in the field (e.g., medical practitioners, historians, scientists) are asked to 
generate lists of the most important "big ideas" within the topic area. Previous 
expert-novice research has shown that experts generally organize their knowledge 
around certain key principles or important ideas, then link these ideas together in a 
principled manner (Chase & Simon, 1973; Chi, Feltovich, & Glaser, 1981; Chi, Glaser, 
& Farr, 1988). Thus, these concepts serve to anchor the knowledge map within a 
particular topic area. Next, supporting classroom material, textbooks, and teacher 
interviews are used to tailor the experts' lists of concepts to the particular student 
audience. For example, in this study, medical students first described the hearing 
process (using terms such as sound waves, ear drum, and pitch); then teachers adjusted 
the material to the appropriate grade level (deleting, for instance, the term pitch). 
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Table 1 

Development Model for Knowledge Mapping Task 



tep Process 

1 Specify topic area and ask experts to generate important concepts. 

2 Review and tailor concept list to particular student audience. 

3 Construct preliminary knowledge maps with concept list in order to 
generate set of linking words. 

4 Review and tailor link list to particular student audience. 

5 Construct final knowledge maps to be used for scoring purposes. 



After identifying an appropriate set of important ideas or concepts, experts are 
asked to create preliminary knowledge maps using their own linking words. 
Concepts are connected with directional lines to create concept-link-concept sets, 
termed propositions , 4 which act to form a sentence. For instance, one might create the 
proposition nerve sends message to brain. Expert maps are compared, links are 
discussed with the teachers, and a final list of links appropriate to the students' level 
is generated from this information. For instance, in our hearing task, the list 
included links such as is part of, vibrates, and is connected to. 

In the last step of the process, experts again construct knowledge maps in the 
topic area, this time using the specified set of final concepts and links. These expert 
maps are later used to score student maps. 

Scoring of Knowledge Mapping Tasks 

The method of scoring student outcome maps is a crucial concern when using 
knowledge mapping in an assessment setting. Unlike traditional multiple-choice 
tests, there is clearly no one "correct" knowledge map for a given topic domain. A 
variety of student knowledge maps containing different sets of propositions all 
could score well in comparison to experts' maps. On the other hand, scoring of 
knowledge maps also differs significantly from scoring of other performance-based 
assessment tasks, such as the essay tasks used in this study. Whereas raters can be 
trained to score explanation tasks holistically— using benchmark papers and an 
explicit scoring rubric — cost factors and the complexity of a 10-term or 15-term 



4 vVe use the terms proposition and link at times interchangeably. Technically, a link is only the 
connection between two concept words; in practice, we use the term link to describe both the link 
between terms and the concept-link-concept proposition set. In context, it will be clear to which we 
refer. 
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knowledge map with numerous links preclude this kind of evaluation approach at 
any more than a rudimentary level (e.g., McClure et al., 1999). Regardless of the 
scoring scenario, the validity and reliability of knowledge map scores are of utmost 
importance. 

Research on knowledge mapping has often focused on hierarchical knowledge 
maps, a more restrictive type of map (see, for instance, Markham, Mintzes, & Jones, 
1994; Novak & Gowin, 1984; Wallace & Mintzes, 1990). Scoring methods for these 
types of maps generally include using the number of hierarchical and cross-links as 
measures of content knowledge. However, because much content knowledge need 
not be represented hierarchically (e.g., hearing and vision processes) and since less 
ordered methods of constructing knowledge maps allow for hierarchical structure, 
we do not find scoring schemes that expect hierarchically structured knowledge 
maps to be of much benefit in scoring less structured maps. Other research dealing 
with less structured knowledge maps (for example, Austin & Shore, 1995) has used 
more basic scoring techniques, often assigning scores based on the number of 
concepts and/or links, number of “good links," and so on — a somewhat limited and 
often arbitrary system. Finally, some researchers have used expert maps as the 
criteria for scoring students' maps (Herl, 1995; Herl et al., 1996; McClure et al., 1999; 
Ruiz-Primo, Schultz, & Shavelson 1997). 

Using criterion maps has the advantage of allowing researchers to score 
student knowledge maps in various ways. For instance, rather than simply adding 
up terms and links, the degree to which a student's map matches an expert's map 
can vary by the definition of "match." Ruiz-Primo, Schultz, and Shavelson (1997) 
used three different map scores: (a) a total score, defined as the number of valid 
student links; (b) a congruence score, defined as the proportion of valid student 
links to all criterion links; and (c) a salience score, defined as the proportion of valid 
student links to all student links. Herl and his colleagues (1996) used a matching 
algorithm involving multiple expert maps in the scoring of each student map. Thus, 
matching entailed having the same proposition as any expert, and the degree of 
matching was weighted by the proportion of experts a student matched. Herl et al. 
calculated two related mapping scores: (a) a stringent semantic content score, based 
on exact link matches between student links and expert links; and (b) a categorized 
semantic content score, based on students matching some set of possible links (e.g., 
the causal set of links included contributed to, encourages, and led to links). 
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